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PREPACK. 



JTJHE exact position that Lucius Annaeus Seneca occupied in 
•^ regard to philosophy and Christianity has long been a matter 
of debate. The letters purporting- to have been exchanged be- 
tween St. Paul and Seneca, are generally regarded as spurious. 
Therefore, in the present discussion, they have not been consid- 
ered. Neither are the deeds of Seneca called in question, but the 
beliefs that he held. To the following authorities, as well as 
to the various encyclopedias, I am indebted. History of Modern 
Philosophy, by Kuno Fischer; History of Philosophy, G. H. 
Lewes; Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Conybeare and Howson; 
History of Latin Literature, Simcox; Epistle to the Philippians, 
Bishop Lightfoot;MerivalesandDurny's Histories of Rome; Notes 
of Lipsius. 2nd Vol. of Elzevir Editions. To Dr. Francis W. 
Kelsey my thanks are due for his kindly criticisms. 

V. BEAUCHAMP. 
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THE CREED OF 

LUCIUS ANN^US SENECA 



INTRODUCTION. 



TIME OF BIRTH. 



•s 



1. When Lucius Annaeus Seneca was born about V B. C, the 
great religious crisis of the world was at hand. All over the 
known world there was an unrest, a dissatisfaction with the de- 
gradation into which society was falling, an expectation of some 
help that should come to show men the way to the perfect Ideal. 

THE REUGIOUS ATTITUDE OF THE WORI*D. 

2 . The old philosophies and religions were unconsciously pre- 
paring- to merge into Christianity,insomuch that many of their vi- 
tal principles, of necessity, such as were true, were in part identi- 
cal with Christianity itself. At Rome, the cosmopolitan, thfe reli- 
gious attitude of the nations might be seen in miniature. The 
rabble were superstitious, seeing no symbolism in the deities in 
whom they believed. The nobility, educated by Greek teachers, 
favored the great schools of Zeno and Epicurus, or else were 
Agfnostics, doubting doubt itself. 

THE GROWTH OF PHII,OSOPHV. 

3. Six hundred years before, in Greece, the philosophers had 
studied the world-material problem, its order, its process, and 
then the Eternal Purpose of all. This paved the way for Plato's 
world of ideals in contradistinction to that of material. Towards 
this world of ideals men began to strive, and in time it became 
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the vital principle of Stoicism and Epicureanism. Each school 
in its own way sought the plane of the ideal man, the wise man, 
who was no longer bound to earth by desires and passions, but 
Mved in perfect calm, unaffected by any external circumstance. 
This state Stoicism attempted to attain by stifling* natural 
emotions and impulses, finding its enjoyment in virtue. Epi- 
cureanism sought to reach a passive state of pleasure, making 
enjoyment a virtue. The former, now in its third and last 
period, was the best and purest philosophy of the day. Natur- 
ally, being the most active of the philosophies, it was the most 
congenial to the old Roman spirit which yet existed in the best 
men of Rome, those who earnestly resisted the evil of the times. 
Besides these two leading schools there existed a third, the 
Alexandrian school. The disciples of this school, which was 
midway between the East and West, formed an eclectic sect, 
striving to bring the philosophy of Greece into harmony with the 
religions of the Eastern nations, especially that of the Jews. 

SOTION. 

4. Under one of the philosophers of this school Seneca, ac- 
cording to his own statement, received some of his early lessons. 
***When a boy I sat at the feet of Sotion the philosopher." **Apud 
Sotionem philosophum puer sedi." Ep. 49, Sect. 2, and Lipsius 
comments; Concerning whom, Eusebius in his Chronicle of the 
last years of Augustus says: "Sotion, an Alexandrian philos- 
opher, the preceptor of Seneca, is considered illustrious." 

The freedom of thought thus inculcated affects the discourses 
of Seneca concerning the philosophy of his time. 

In Ep. 108, Sect. IV, Seneca again mentions this tutor, "I 
shall not be ashamed to confess with what a love for Pythagoras 
Sotion inspired me." "Non pudebit fateri, quem mihi amorem 
Pythagorae injecerit Sotion.'' 

Like the Pythagoreans, he became a vegetarian, until, as he 
says in the Epistle just quoted, the abstinence from certain kinds 
©f animal food was regarded with suspicion. Then his father, 
influenced by fear of calumny, or from dislike of philosophy, 
probably the former, though commentators disagree, persuaded 
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Ilim to fare better, '**coenare melius," as lie expresses it, and Sen- 
eca adds that lie was persuaded without diflSculty. Yet the doc- 
trines of Pythag'oras influenced his creed, and of this influence 
-we shall speak heiReafter. 

ALUED WITH THE STOICS. 

5. When he afterwards allied himself with the school of the 
Stoics, as best suited to his temperament, he did not consider 
himself a rigid Stoic, :but a disciple of truth, saying, '*Shall Inot 
tread in the footsteps of our forefathers ? Surely I will make 
use of the old way, but if I find one shorter and plainer, I will 
.strengthen the latter. 

A DISCIPLE OF TRUTH. 

6. Our predecessors who used these ways were not our mas- 
ters, but our leaders. The truth is open to all; it has not yet been 
appropriated; much of it has even been left for our posterity. 
Ep. 33, Sect. 11. And again in Ep. 04, Sect. 7, he writes, 
***These have been gathered for me, have been provided for me. 
JSut let me act the j>art of a good father; let us increase what we 
have received; let this inheritance with interest pass from me to 
my descendants." 

Bishop Lightfoot dn his discussion on "St. Paul and Seneca," 
says of the latter, '•'In his fundamental principles, he is a disciple 
of Zeno." Epistle to the Philippians, Page 298. In an earlier 
paragraph of the same chapter he says, "Only when he deserts 
the Stoic platform, does Seneca approach the level of Christian- 
ity. Struck by their beauty, he adopts and embodies the maxims 
of other schools: but they betray their foreign origin and refuse 
to be incorporated into his system." Page 294. 

We shall, therefore, consider the creed of Seneca as that of no 
particular school of philosophy, but as that of a disciple of truth, 
jret one who followed strictly the niotto of the Stoics, "Secundum 
naturam." The examination of this creed will be divided into 
four parts, as follows: — 

I. Theology. 

II. Psychology. 

III. The Ideal man, or Education of the Soul. 

I IV. The Social Relations. 
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CHAPTER I.— THEOLOGY. 

By ibis we mean the idea that Seneca had of the nature of 
God, and of the laws by which He governs the universe, as well 
as the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, and that of f atal*^ 
ism. 

SENECA A PANTHEIST. 

1. What was Seneca's idea of God? Lipsius considers him 
a Pantheist, in his note on the following" extract, "Totum hoc 
quo continemur, et unum est et Deus et socii ejus sumus et; 
membra." "AH this in which we dwell is both unity and God,^ 
and we are His co-workers and members" Ep. 92, Sect. 30. In Ep* 
65, Sect. 23, Seneca writes, *'Nempe universa ex materia et ex. 
Deo constant." "Doubtless the universe is formed from matter 
and from God," and Lipsius calls attention to the fact that the 
expression is "ex Deo," not "a Deo," by which he thinks that 
the ethereal fire pervading- all, is intended. 

But Seneca was no^antheist in the materialistic sense which 
underlay some of the Greek philosophies, even the Stoics believ^ 
ing" that God and the earth were one. In a spiritual sense he 
was a Pantheist, in the same way that Pope was a Pantheist,, 
for he affirmed, "Gk)d holds in this world the same relation ihzt 
the mind does in man; that which is matter there, is body with, 
us." Ep. 65, Sect. 25. 

THE NATURE AND MANIFESTATIONS OF GOD. 

2. The age was one of polytheism and of philosophy- 
Ag'ainst the false notions of each, the concrete of the former, the 
abstract of the latter, Seneca took his stand. Not in an antag^- 
onistic spirit, but rather in a spirit of concession did he state his; 
views. To all he showed that each had seen some phases of the 
one Power that is behind each manifestation. He believed that, 
this Supreme Power is the Creator of all, that He is one God,, 
called by a different name in each school of philosophy and in the 
religion of the people. 

In the Ep. ad Helviam Matrem, Cap. 8, Sect. 3, he writes, 
**That One Who was the Creator of the universe, whether that. 
One is an omnipotent God, or an incorporeal Reason, the Arti* 
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Seer of grent works, or a Divine Spirit diffused through all 
things, the greatest and smallest alike, or Fate, or an immutable 
series of causes clinging to one another." Also in Naturalium 
Quaestionum, Lib. II. Cap. XLV. Sect. 1, 2, 3, there is a similar 
passage referring to the Ideals of the various schools, showing 
that they are different concepts of the same Creator. 

*'They (our ancestors) did not by any means believe this, 
that Jugiter, as we worship him at the Capitol and in other 
shrines sent down thunder-bolts from his hand ; but they recog- 
nised the same Jupiter that we do, the same Director and Guar- 
dian of the universe, the Mind and Soul of the world, the Lord 
and Maker of this work, to Whom each name belongs. You wish 
to call Him Fate; you will not be mistaken; He is the One upon 
Whom all things depend, the Cause of causes. You wish to say 
He that is Providence, you will speak correctly; for He is the 
One by Whose wisdom the world is cared for, so that it may pro- 
ceed safely and perform its tasks. You wish to call Him Nature; 
you will not sin. He is the One from Whom all come, by Whose 
^irit we live. Y ouwish to ca ll HigLthe World, you will not be 
deceived, for He is all this which is visible, set in His own mem- 
bers, sustaining Himself and His.^' 

Again, as once partly quoted, * 'Truly all things are develop- 
ed from matter and from God, God controls these, which though 
scattered follow their Director and Guide. But He Who is the 
Maker, that is, God, is more powerful and more precious than is 
the material which yields to God." Ep. 65, Sect. 23. 

**We ask what cause may be;;Creative Reason, that is God. ) 
So now the things that I have enumerated, are not many differ- 
ent causes but depend upon, the One who creates." Ep. 65, 
Sect. 12. 

"If you call this One and Fate the same, you will not err, 
for since Fate is nothing else than an interwoven series of causes, 
that One is the first cause of all, on which the others depend. 
Whatever names you shall choose for Him, you will suitably 
apply those containing the idea of some force and result of 
heavenly powers; so many appellations of Him correspond to the 
same number of gifts. Our ancestors thought that this One was 
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Father Liber, Hercules, and Mercury. Fatiier Liber, since He i» 
the Parent of all; Hercules, since His strength is invincible, and 
whenever weary, departs in fire. Mercury, because His reason- 
ing is numbers, order and knowledge, f Wherever you turn, yoit 
will see Him coming to meet you. iJothing is without Him. 
He fills His own work. Therefore your argument is nothing, 
most ungrateful of mortals, who say that you do not owe your 
being to God, but to Nature, since Nature is not without God,, 
nor God without Nature, but they are the same [nor] different 
in office. If that which you have received from Seneca, you 
should say you owed to Annaeus, or to Lucius, you would not 
change the creditor, but the name, since you might use either 
the praenomen, the nomen or the cognomen, and yet the man 
would be the same person; so now, if you speak of Natur£JFate„ 
Fortune, all are names of the same God| Who is manifestinsr 
Himself in various ways. In the same way, justice,, honesty, 
prudence, bravery, frugality are the possessions of otte mind; 
whenever one of these pleases you, the mind pleases you." De 
Bene^ciis Liber IV-8. 

;^or what else is Nature than God and divine Reason 
mingled with the whole world and its parts. '^ De Beneficiis,. 
Liber IV. 7-1. 

Thus, Seneca showed to the schools of philosophy and to the 
polytheists of his day that God is one, but is manifold in His 
manifestations which have been presented to various thinkers as 
the end of their search for Him; and above all. He. is the Creator, 
who pervades His own work. 

THE ETERNAL NATURE OF GOD. 

3. The eternity of God is affirmed in the following extract;, 
**Asmuchas his own life spreads out before the wise man, so 
much in proportion does all time spread out before God. Ep. 53.. 
Sect 11. 

god's opinion and Treatment of good and evil men. 

4. In the Epistle "De Providentia, Cap. II, Sect. 6-7. 
in which he discusses the difficult problem of the misfortunes, 
that happen to the good, he looks at the matter in a bxoad and 
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practical way, very similar to some of the teachings of the New 
Testament, "God looks upon good men with the spirit of a father, 
and loves them with a great affection; by work, by grief, by 
punishment they are tried that they may acquire true strength. 

'*Do you wonder that God, most loving to the good, wishing 
them to be as good and excellent as possible, marks out for them 
a destiny with which they may be tried ? 

'^Therefore, those of whom God approves, those whom He 
loves, He tempers. He selects. He trains. But those whom He 
seems to indulge and to spare, He keeps in ±heir weakness for 
future evil." De Providentia Cap. IV-7. Following this there 
are similar arguments, showing that by trials, the affection of 
God towards the good is manifest, as in times of war the most 
dangerous positions are given to the bravest, as in school, teach- 
ers exact the most from the best pupils. 

THK INFERIOR DEITIES. 

6. In a land and time when polytheism was common, and coun- 
tenanced by many of the best thinkers, it was not strange that 
Seneca should often use the plural as well as the singular of Deus 
sometimes yielding to custom, and sometimes referring to the in- 
ferior divinities who had an existence in the Stoic creed. These 
beings seem to have been really natural forces, credited with in- 
telligence and feeling. 

*'See how much they do, how much they distribute, with 
how much fruit they fill the lands, with what fresh and favor- 
able winds they move the sea towards all shores, with how great 
and sudden showers they soften the sod and refill the dry veins 
of the fountains, and renew (the earth) by bringing nourishment 
into hidden places. All this is done without price, without ad- 
vantage to themselves; we have the gods without price." De 
Bene. Lib. IV, Cap. XXV, Sect. 2-3. 

Not only are these deities thoughtful for man's comfort, but 
for his safety as well, and are witnesses of his acts, for Seneca 
says, *'I may know that the world is my native land, and thai 
the gods are guards; that these stand around and above me, 
judges of my deeds and words." 'Tatriam meam esse mundum 
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sciam, et praesides deos, hos supra me circaque me stare f actorum 
dictorumque censores." Ad Gallionem de Vita Beata. Cap. XX 
Sect. 5. 

Yet these deities doing good to mankind, only follow out 
their own nature, being passive in the hands of a higher Power 
or Pate. *'They can do no harm, and there is no evil in their 
nature. Whoever thinks that they wish to do no harm, makes a 
mistake. They cannot, they are able neither to do harm, nor to 
be harmed. For to do injury implies that one can receive injury. 
Their supreme beautiful nature exempts them from danger, and 
at the same time has made them perfectly harmless." Ep. 95, 
Sect. 49. 

The reasoning that doing injury implies the capacity to re- 
ceive injury may not be sound, as far as divinities are concerned, 
biit if we give to them our modern name of natural agencies, we 
shall see that these divinities are really a personification of these 
agencies. 

WORSHIP. 

6. Seneca decries formal worship of the gods, as humiliat- 
ing to them and to mankind, "He who has known God, worships 
Him." *'Deum colit, qui novit.'' Ep. 95, Sect. 47. *'God who 
possesses all, distributing all, giving gifts to the grateful," (Ep. 
95. Sect. 48.) should be "worshipped in spirit and in truth." 

"The first honor due to the gods," he says in the same 
Epistle, Se'ct. 50, is to believe in the gods; the second, to treat 
them with propriety, without which there is no dignity, to recog- 
nize that they are the beings who preside over the world, who 
restrain the universe by their own power, who guard the human 
race, and sometimes are interested in individuals." * * ♦ 
"Do you wish to propitiate the gods? Be good. He who has 
imitated them, has worshipped them sufficiently." 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUI.. 

7. Philosophers differed in their belief concerning the im- 
mortality of the soul, many denying it. It must be remembered 
that at the beginning of his philosophical researches, Seneca for 
a time studied the doctrines of Pythagoras, and as a consequence 
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his faith in immortality was firm, and must have been a consol- 
ation in the constant fear of Death that beset him. Thus in 
Ep. 70, Sect. 1-2-3, he compares life to a voyage, saying that the 
one who dies in youth, should not be mourned, because the jour- 
ney then has been short, and the soul has early reached 'its safe 

harbor. tjuytMc.^€^>C€n^ 

f To nature, he points for the evidences to the resurrection. 
*'If you have so great a desire for a long life, consider that none 
of these things are consumed that leave our sight and are con- 
cealed in the universe, from which they will come forth and re- 
appear; they rest for a time, they do not perish. Death also, 
which we fear greatly, and avoid, interrupts life, does not destroy 
it; the day, which many would refuse unless it should bring 
them back forgetful (of the past) will come again, 'and place us 
again in the light. But hereafter, I will show in more detail, 
that all things that seem to perish, are changed. The man, 
soon to return, ought to depart with a tranquil mind. Observe 
the cycle of all that returns, you will see that nothing in this 
world is annihilated, but in turn they descend and rise; the sum- 
mer departs, but another year will bring it again. The winter 
dies, in its own months it returns. Night hides the sun, but im- 
mediately the day drives away the night. The wandering stars 
in their courses seek again whatever paths they have once 
traversed; part of the heavens continually rises, part sinks. At 
last, I will end, after adding this one thing, that neither infants 
nor children, nor those deprived of reason, fear death, and it is 
most disgraceful if reason does not %vf^ to us that sense of se- 
curity to which foolishness brings us." Ep. 36. Sect. 10-11-12. 
And again, * 'Through the time that extends from infancy to 
old age, we are preparing for another birth." "Sic per hoc spa- 
tium, quod ab inf antia patet in senectutem, in alium maturesci- 
mus partum." Ep. 102. Sect.23. In "Ad Helviam Matrem," XI 
Sect. 7. there is also this passage, "The mind itself is sacred and 
eternal, and no hand can prevail against it." 

FATALISM. 

8. Fatalism had a strong hold upon many minds of that 
time, and Seneca was no exception. He speaks of Fate as ident- 
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ical with God Himself in some of the extracts already quoted^ 
and in other places he speaks of Fate as the law that governs the 
world, as in De Beneficiis, Liber VI — Cap. 23 — Sect. 1. **Add 
this now, that external things do not impel the gods, but their 
own eternal will is a law unto them. They decided what they 
would not change; so that they can not seem to be acting against 
their will, since whatever they are not able to allow to cease> 
they once willed should continue, nor do the gods ever repent of 
their first decision." 

In the Second Book of '^Naturalium Quaestionum," we find this, 
following the Elzevir Edition, which differs slightly in punctua- 
tion from that of Haase. '*Fate cannot be changed by a thun- 
derbolt. Why not? Because the thunderbolt is itself a part of 
Fate. Of what use then are expiations, and atonements, if the 
Fates are unchangeable ? Permit me to quote that rigid sect^ 
which despises these, and thinks that they are nothing but con- 
solations of a diseased mind. The Fates carry out their own de- 
cree otherwise, and are moved neither by prayer, nor pity, nor 
influence, (gratia.) They keep their irrevocable course, they 
move steadily according to destiny. As the water of rapid tor- 
rents never flows backward, nor even delays, since that coming 
urges on that which has gone before; so the eternal series of 
Fate whirls around in a circle the order of things, of which this 
is the first law, to remain firm by the decree. What do you 
know Fate to be ? I think it is the necessity ruling all things 
and actions, which no force can break. If you think that this 
can be moved by sacrifices, and by the life of a white lamb, you 
have not understood divine matters. You know that the opinion 
of a wise man even, cannot be changed. How much less could 
that of God? Since what a wise man knows may be best at pres- 
ent, may be all present time to the divinity of That One." Nat. 
Quaest. Lib. II. Cap. XXX IV. Sect. 4. thro' Cap. XXXV and 
XXXVI. In more than one place he exhorts to obedience to 
God, for as he quotes from some unknown source, *'The Fates 
lead the willing, they drag the unwilling." Ep. 107. Sect. 11. 
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CHAPTER II. 



PSYCHOLOGY. 



In the introduction to the "NaturaliumQuaestionum," Seneca 
discourses on the great difference between the philosphy that 
concerns the body of man, and that which concerns his spirit, as 
follows: — 

TRIBUTE TO PSYCHOLOGY. 

"As much difference, O Lucilius, best of men, as there is 
between philosophy and the other arts, so much difference I 
think there is in philosophy itself, between that part which per- 
tains to men, and this which pertains to the gods. The latter is 
more lofty and more full of spirit. It allowed much to itself; it 
was not content with what is visible. It suspected that there is 
something greater and fairer, which nature had placed beyond 
our sight. Then there is as much difference between the two, 
as there is between God and man. One teaches what must be 
done on earth, the other, what is done in heaven. The one dis- 
cusses our mistakes and moves towards the light by which the 
mysteries of life may be explained; the other, far above this in 
which we are carried about, leaves the tyrilightj and leads those 
rescued from darkness to the source of light, ^ruly, therefore, 
do I give thanks to Nature, that I look upon her not from the 
side that is common, but that I have entered into her deeper mys- 
teries, that I am learning what the material of the universe is. 
Who is the author or guardian, what God is, whether He is whol- 
ly intent upon Himself, or whether He sometimes turns His 
attention to us, whether He is daily at work, or did something 
once for all, whether He is part of the world or the world itself, 
whether He is permitted to judge to-day and to modify in some 
degree the law of the Fates, or whether it is a diminution of His 
majesty and a confession of error to have created that which 
must be changed^ For it is necessary that the same things be 
pleasing to Him Whom they can not please unless they are the 
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best. Neither on this account is he less free and powerful, for 
He is a law unto Himself. Unless I were admitted to these, it 
had not been worth while to be born." 

**He is more occupied with psycholog-y than his predeces- 
sors," says Simcox, in his * 'History of Latin Literature." '*He 
seeks communion between the spirJl of man and the higher spirit 
of nature in knowledge." 

This philosophy was not only Mental but also Moral Philos- 
ophy, for it was the theory and practice of virtue according to 
the light of natural religion in civilized heathendom. 

Under the term Psychology, we shall place the theoretical 
part of this philosophy, discussing later the practical part. We 
shall quote Seneca's ideas concerning the origin and nature of 
the soul, as well as its capacity. In using the words mind and 
soul, we shall consider them synonymous in Seneca's thought, as 
he uses the word "animus" for both. 

ORIGIN OF THE SOUL. 

1. Seneca believed that the soul is of celestial origin, a 

divine emanation, for though animal, it has characteristics of 
the Deity. The soul is to return whence it came, the body is the 
abode of the soul, and the soul is the abode of God. 

In the following quotation, we recognize the theory of Pytha- 
goras, that the soul, because it is an emanation of the central 
fire, is always in motion. 

"Truly a flexible and uneasy mind was given to man; never 
does it rest, it is scattered (spargitur), and sends its thoughts 
into all new and unknown directions, restless, impatient of quiet, 
and rejoicing most in novelty. You will not wonder at this, if 
you remember its primal origin; it is not an earthy, heavy body; 
it decends from that celestial Spirit; moveover, the nature of 
celestial beings is always in motion, rushes on, and is driven in 
the swiftest race. As the law and necessity of nature have 
ordained, (all things) are carried, some in one direction, some in 
another. When, in a certain number of years, they shall have 
completed their orbits, they will go whence they came; go now, 
and consider whether the human mind, arising from the same 
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source, dislikes movement and changfe, since from its god-like 
nature it delights and preserves itself by constant and most swift 
change." Ad Helviam Matrem, VI, Sect. 6-7-8. 

"If you see a man unterrified by dangers, untouched by 
desires, happy in adversity, calm in the midst of storms, looking 
upon men from a higher planet equal with the gods, will you not 
be filled with veneration for him? Will you not say, 'This mind 
(ista res) is too great and high to be able to be similar to the 
little body in which it dwells? Thither divine strength descends. 
Celestial power moves an excellent and modertite mind, one that 
passes over all things as if they were insignificant, and that 
laughs at whatever we fear and desiie. So great a soul, (res) 
can not stand without the support of divinity. Just as the sun's rays 
touch the earth indeed, but remain still in the place whence they 
are sent; so a mind great, holy and humble in proportion as we 
deem it closer to divinity dwells truly with us but clings to its 
own origin.'" Ep. 41. Sect. 4-5. 

In this last extract, and in the one that follows, the visible 
acts of the man are the most convincing proofs of the divine 
nature of the will or mind that directs them. So the words of 
Christ come to us with parallel significance, "By their fruits ye 
shall know them." St. Matt. VII, 20. 

"Therefore, of necessity," he says, "that man seemed to be 
great, who never groaned at misfortunes, never complained of 
his own lot, but gave of his own knowledge to many, shone as 
a light in the darkness, . and attracted all because he was calm 
and mild, alike just in matters human and divine. He had a per- 
fect mind, educated to its greatest capacity, beyond which there 
is nothing but the mind of God, part of which has flowed into 
the mortal breast, which is never more divine than when it med- 
itates upon its own mortality, and recognizes that man was bom 
that he might go through life; that this body is not home but an 
inn, and an inn for a short time, which must be left, whenever 
you see that you are a burden to the host. I say, Lucilius, that 
the most weighty argument in favor of the soul's coming from 
a higher home, is when it judges that the surroundings in which 
it dwells are humble and narrow, and when it has not been 
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afraid to leave them. For he who remembers whence he came^ 
knows whither he shall go." Ep. 120. Sect. 13-14-15. 

GOD DWELLS WITHIN MAN. 

2. In Epistle 41, Sect. 1-2, from which we have quoted in 
this chapter, is found one of the most familiar of Seneca's say- 
ings regarding his religious belief, '*God is near you, is with you, 
is within you. Thus I say, Lucilius, a sacred Spirit dwells with- 
in us, witness and watch of whatever is good and evil. As He 
has been treated by us, so does He treat us. No good man is 
without God. Can any one rise above fortune, unless aided by 
Him? He gives noble, grand and upright counsel. In every 
good man (*Who God is, is uncertain,' Ovid) God dwells." 

When we consider how far removed this declaration is from 
the pagan belief of the gods, and even from some of the ideas of 
the schools of philosophy of that day, it is a wonderful para- 
graph. 4rhe great -chasm between God and men, which philoso- 
ophy bridged by inferior deities, he has closed and feels that God 
has come to himj Then looking at the statement from the 
Christian i)oint of view, there comes side by side with it, the 
apostle's question, ''Know ye not that your body is the temple 
of the Holy Ghost?" I Cor. VI-19. But this is not the only pas- 
sage that expresses this thought; for in Epistle 73, Sect. 16-16 
we find, "The gods are not fault finding, they are not unfriend- 
ly; they admit and stretch out the hand to those ascending. Do 
you wonder that man goes to the gods? God comes to men, nay 
rather, He comes into men. ^o good mind is without God^j 
And again, *'For what does it profit that anything should be 
kept secret from men? Nothing is concealed from God. He is 
present in our minds, and takes part in our meditations." Ep. 83, 
Sect. 1. 

THE NATURE OF THE MIND. 

3. /Although the mind is of celestial origin, yet Seneca af- 
firmed that it has also an animal nature^ In Epistle 92, he dis- 
cusses the nature of tlie mind. It has two general divisions, the 
rational and irrational, the latter of which should be in subjec- 
tion to the former. The irrational is divided into two parts. 
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**One spirited, ambitious, unruly, situated in the affections, the 
other base, indolent, given up to pleasures;" Ep. 02. Sect. 8, the 
former if well governed, will make a man stronger and better, 
and Seneca evidently thinks of the schools of Zeno and Epicurus 
in making the division. 

Man has much in common with the brutes, but the additional 
faculty of reason, separates his mind from theirs. Material 
things do not affect the mind, which would be free as air, were it 
not for the body. 

The materialistic view that Seneca took of the mind is ex- 
pressed in these extracts: **ForI also in the meantime confess 
that the mind is animal; hereafter you shall see what opinion I 
have on this subject. I deny that its actions are animal." Ep. 
113, Sect. 25. '*For this (animus) is a body." Ep. 100. Sect. 
4. This question of materialism was of great interest at that 
time, judging by the attention that Seneca gives it in Epistle 
113, but it does hot seem to be a favorite one with him. 

In Epistle 76, Sect. 9-10 he compares man with the lower an- 
imals as follows: "What is best in man? Reason: in this he 
precedes the animals, he follows the gods. Therefore perfect 
reason is the virtue peculiar to man; other qualities are his in 
common with the animals and harvests. Is he strong ? So are 
lions. Is he handsome ? So are peacocks. Is he swift ? So are 
horses. I do not say that he is surpassed in all these. I do not 
ask what he may consider greatest in himself, but what is pecu- 
liar to himself. Does he have a body ? So do trees. Does he 
have imi)etus and voluntary motion ? So do beasts and worms. 
Does he have a voice? How much clearer are those of dogs, 
how much shriller those of eagles, how much heavier those of 
bulls, how much sweeter and more flexible, those of the nightin- 
gales. What is there peculiar to man ? fReason, which upright 
and perfect, completes the happiness of man.; >^ 

^ L This reason perfected, is called virtue, and likewise honesty. 

So there is this one good quality that belongs alone to man.""! 

CAPACITV OP THB MIND. 

4. The mind is of boundless capacity, limited neither by 
time nor space, though fettered by the body. "A great and 
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generous thing is the human mind; it allows no bounds to be set 
for it, except those that are common to it and God." Ep. 102. 
Sect. 21. 

C Within himself, man finds his greatest pleasure and wealth* 
''It is the mind that constitutes riches; it accompanies us into 
misfortunes and into the roughest places, provided there is food 
enough for the body; it abounds in and enjoys its own riches; 
money has nothing to do with the mind, any more than ail those 
things which ignorant minds, fond of their bodies, regard, have 
to do with the gods. Stones, gold, silver, large polished round 
tables are earthly weights, which cannot be loved by a sincere 
mind, mindful of its own nature, light itself, skillful, and when: 
sent forth, leaping towards' the highest. In the meantime, as: 
much as the fetters of the limbs and the heavy weight enclosing 
it, allow, it traverses the divine with thought swift as the flight 
of a bird. iO^herefore, being free and allied to the gods, adapted 
to the whole world and to all time, it can never be exiled.^^ For 
its thought is sent about the whole heaven, and into all past and 
future time. This little body, guard and chain of the mind, is; 
tossed hither and thither. Upon it, penalties, wasting and dis*^ 
eases try their power; "the mind itself is sacred and eternal, and 
no hand can prevail against it." Ad Helviam Matrem. XI.. 
Sect. 6-6-7. 

/**We seem to many to promise more than the human condition 
can receive; not unreasonably, for they look at the body; let 
them turn to the spirit, now shall they measure man with Grod.j 
Ep. 71. Sect. «. 



^ 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE IDEAL MAN, OR THE EDUCATION OF THE SOUU- 

SKNBCA A MORAL PHILOSOPHER. 

1. Seneca appears in all his prose writings as a practical moral' 
philosopher. He believes that the mind is capable of such infinite 
possibilities as were described in the last chapter, that it ap- 
proaches God as it increases in knowledge, and that progress in. 
divine knowledge is impossible without virtue. 

His Dialogues on Wrath are devoted to the nature and re- 
straint of Anger, and his Books on Benefits, to the subject of 
generosity, while nearly every paragraph of the Epistles con- 
tains a maxim, rule, remark or caution on the right conduct of 
life. 

The attainment of perfect happiness, or the perfection of 
the soul was the aim of moral philosophy. The ideas of Seneca 
regarding this ideal state of the soul, and the means of reaching^ 
it, are very interesting, for they^Uustrate the moral and spiritual^ 
plane of the best disciples of Natural Religion. 

ORIGIN OF THK VIRTUES. 

2. A germ of every virtue is 'in each human soul, developing- 
according to the care bestowed upon it, as is shown in this ex- 
tract, so similar to the Parable of the Sower, "Divine seeds arc* 
sown in mortal bodies; if a good husbandman receives these^. 
they will spring up, resembling their source, and will rise equal J 
to that from which they received being; if a bad husbandman re- 
ceives them, there will be the same result as when a barren and- 
swampy soil kills the seeds, and then produces poisonous weeds^ 
instead of fruit:' Ep. 73. Sect. 16. 

GRADUAL PROGRESS IN VIRTXJK. 

3. Through gradual progress, man is to reach his goai'^, xa^ 
troubled happiness^ which Seneca thinks is equality w£th. God» 
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**'For this is what philosophy promises me, that it will make me 
« equal to God; to this I am called, to this I have come." Ep. 48. 

Sect. 8-11. The importance of the first inclination in the right 
» direction is not overlooked nor lig-htly regarded by him, for he . 

says, *[A great part of goodness is the desire to become good.'j 

Ep. 34. Sect. 3. 

As another motive to the education of the soul, he shows 
that the only lasting happiness is internal, *'Not even beauty 
<and strength can make you happy; neither of these can resist 
*old age. Therefore we must seek that which will not waste 
away from day to day, something that is invincible. What is 
this? The mind; but it must be upright, good and great. 
What do you call this but God dwelling as a guest in the human 
frame? We are permitted to leap from a corner into heaven; 
'^only arise and make yourself worthy of God." Ep. 31, Sect. 
.10-11. 

Seneca separates the disciples of philosophy into three 
-classes, according to the progress that has been made. '*Is one 
immediately foremost in wisdom ? I do not think so. For he 
who is gaining ground, is still in the number of the unwise, yet 
^ separated from them by a great int^irval; for among those ad- 
vancing there are great differences. Into three classes, as it 
; pleases some, they are divided; in the first, are those who do 
. not have wisdom yet, but even now are close to it; still, to be 
♦, close to, signifies outside." Ep. 75. Sect 8-9. To this class, 
. he -explains, belong those who are conquering evil habits, which 
. are- diseases of the mind, and the results of impulses; they are 
i beyond the control of bad habits, and yet they are on slippery 
i.. ground. "The second class," he continues, "is composed of those 
\ who have put down the greatest evils and impulses of the mind, 
•I but to such a degree, that the possession of their own security is 
I not certain, for they may relapse. That third class is beyond 
many and great vices, but not beyond all; it has escaped avarice, 
:but yet feels anger; it is not now tempted by fancy, but even yet 
it has ambitions; now it does not covet, it still fears. And in 
. fear itself it is firm before some kinds of destiny, and quails be- 
.fore' others; it despises death, it shrinks from pain. Concerning 
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this place let us meditate, let us strive heartily that we may be 
admitted to this number. By great excellence of nature, and by 
great and constant effort, the second grade may be kept, but this 
third state (color) must not be despised. 

But how great a reward awaits us if we leave our employ* 
ments, and our most tenacious vices ? Desire nor fear will affect 
us; untroubled by terrors, uncorrupted by pleasures, we shall 
shudder neither at death nor the gods. We shall know that 
death is no evil, that the gods are not evil. That which injures 
is as weak as that which is injured; harmful thing's have lost 
their best streng-th. If ever we climb from these depths to that 
lofty height, tranquillity of mind, and absolute liberty, errors 
having been expelled, await us. Do you ask what this (absolute 
liberty) may be; To fear neither men nor gods, not to desire the 
base, nor to covet, to have supreme power over oneself. It is an 
inestimable boon, to become one's own." Ep. 75. Sect. 18-18. 

In Ep. 8. Sect. 7, quoting Epicurus he has made this de- 
cided statement, *'It is necessary that you serve philosophy, in 
order to obtain true liberty." 

Thus he sets forth the labor and aim of philosophy, and in 
Ep. 124, Sect. 24, at the very end of his writing on morals, he 
«ays, "I will give you a short rule, by which you can tell when 
you are perfect, "You will be good when you shall understand 
that the happy are the most unhappy." A paradoxical state- 
ment, because necessarily it included two points of view, one 
that of the world, the other, that of the philosopher. 

VIGII,ANCK NECESSARY. 

4 He realises that continual vig-ilancei is necessary, saying: 

*'We also must fight, and that too in a kind of war in which 

there is no rest, no leisure}* ^obis quoque militandum est, et 

quidem genere militiae, quo numquam quies, numquam otium 

datur." Ep. 51. Sect. 6. 

And in the same Epistle, Sect. V he writes, *'More peril re- 
mains for those who yield, more work for those who persevere." 
*'Plus periculirestat cedentibus, plus operis etiam perseveranti- 
bus." 
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SEI.P SXAMINATIQI!^. 

5. To this end, Seneca recommends the practice of Sextius^ 
who reviewed each night the events and deed» of the day, ques- 
tioning his soul in this way, '*What evil habit of yours have yoik 
cured to-day ? What vice have you withstood ? In what respect 
are you better ?" And Seneca comments. '^Anger will cease and 
become more moderate, knowing that it must daily come before 
a judge. Can anything be more excelleiit than this practice of 
examining an entire day ?" And not only did Seneca praise, but 
followed the example of Sextius, for he say» in the same para- 
graph, **I examine the entire day. I weigh my deeds and words. 
I conceal nothing from myself, I pass over nothing. On this; 
account I need not fear anything from my mistakes, when I can 
say; ^See that you do not do this again, I pardon you now!'* 
De Ira Lib. I II, Cap. XXXVI. Sect 1-2. 

CARE OF THE BOiDY. 

6. Zeal in the education of the mind must not allow neglect 
of the body. In Epistle 14, Sect. 2,. Seneca insists on taking 
good care of the body, as such an instinct is in us, ^We ought to 
act thus, not as though we must live for the sake of our bodies, 
but as though we could not live withotit them." Yet if duty re- 
quire the sacrifice, one must be willing to destroy the body. 

The body must be cared for in order that it may be a good 
servant to the mind or soul, and the latter in its turn, must never 
come under the control of the former, for„ '^No one is free, who 
serves the body." **Nemo liber est, qui corpori servit" Ep. 92.. 
Sect. 33. This wise advice is given in Epistle 8„ Sect. 6^ "Re- 
member, therefore, to keep a healthful,, wholesome manner of 
living, (namely) that you indulge the body as muck as^ is. con- 
sistent with good health. It must be treated more harshly lest 
it may not obey the soul as it should." 

EQUANIMITY OF MIND^ 

1. When the body is entirely subject to the mind, a great 
peace fills the soul which nothing can disturb;, this equanimity 
of mind was the state so greatly de^red by the Stoics and £p^ 
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icur^ans. Seneca speaking* as a Stoic says, '^his is the dif* 
ference between them and us. Our wise man truly conquers 
every anndy;u»«^7^t feels it, their wise man does not even feel 
it. This they have in common with us, the wise man is content- 
ed within himself." Ep. 9, Sect. 3. 

Therefore Seneca says,(^'Let equanimity rule the mind, and 
let us pay uncomplainingly the tribute of mortality. This con- 
dition of things (inequality of climate) we can not change; this 
we can do, assume a noble mind, worthy of a good man, by 
which perhaps we may endure chance accidents, anc^et us agree 
with Nature!] Besides, Nature rules the visible kingdom by 
change. To this law our minds must become accustomed; let 
the mind follow, let it obey this, and whatsoever is done, think 
it ought to have been done; let us be unwilling to blame Nature. 
It is best to endure what we can not cure and to accompany God, 
the Author of all, without murmuringT) He who follows his 
commander with lamentations, is a poor soldierJ^ Ep. 107, Sect. 9. 

The chief foe to this peace of mind seems in Seneca's case to 
be anxiety concerning the future, and a great fear of death. 
When those of Nero's household were in peril of losing life, 
perishing in turn by some unnatural death, no wonder that Sen- 
eca says, "It is uncertain in what place death may await you, 
therefore do you expect it in every place." Ep* 26. Sect. 7. No 
wonder is it, that f (^ebodings troubled him, calling forth words 
of comfort that might bring consolation to himself. The fol- 
lowing extracts are a few of his exhortations against anxiety. 
^*Theref ore, two bad habits must be forbidden, both the fear of 
the future and the memory of by-gone trouble; the latter no lon- 
ger belongs to me, the former, not yet." Ep. V8. Sect. 14. 

'^He created peace for hiinself, by fearing nothing, he created 
wealth for himself by desiring nothing." Ep. 87, Sect. 3. 

"He grieves more than is necessary, who grieves before it ia 
necessary." Ep. 98 Sect. 8. 

"I give this advice to you, do not be miserable before the 
time, since those troubles which you have feared as if . already 
overhanging, perhaps will never come, certainly have not yet 
come." Ep. 13, Sect 4. 
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The conclusion to the Dialogue, ''Quare Aliqua Incommoda. 
Bonis Viris accidant cum ProvidentiaJ' **f ortifies the mind against 
all the evils that may assail it.^ 

"Despise poverty, no man living is as poor as he was born* 
Despise grief, which either will grow weaker, or will enfeeble 
you. Despise death which either annihilates you or transfers, 
you (to another world). Despise fortune, to whom I have left no 
weapon with which to strike the soul." 

The definition of a mind at peace given in Ep. 2, Sect. 2, is 
as striking as beautiful. *'I think that the chief indication of a 
quiet mind is to be able to stop and tarry with itself." 

A HAPPY UFE. 

8. This perpetual equanimity of mind, was the aim, as has 
been already stated, of the great schools of philosophy. It was 
the secret of a happy life, and whoever attained this lofty plane>* 
was close to the gods, and walked in eternal serenity. There- 
fore in all discussions concerning the ideal life and ideal man^ 
this untroubled tranquillity is the chief characteristic of perfec- 
tion. Thus Seneca says, '*What is a happy life? Security and 
continual peace. Greatness of mind will give this; constancy 
holding firmly to whatever has been determined to be right. In 
what way can this be secured? If all truth is perceived, if in 
managing matters, you preserve order, method, consistency, and 
a will harmless or kind and intent on reason, which never is 
false to reason, and at the same time is amiable and worthy* of 
admiration. Lastly that I may write a short formula for you, 
the mind of a wise man ought to be such as would please God." 
Ep. 92, Sect. 3. 

THK IDEAL MAN. 

9. A more noble picture of an ideal man can rarely be 
found than the one drawn by Seneca in various passages. He 
firmly believes thatjif a man follows the guidance of Nature, he 
will reach the happy state for which he is born into this world. J 

To his brother Gallio, he describes at length his ideal of 
manhood: **It is wisdom not to wander from Nature, and to be 
moulded according to her law and example; therefore, a happy 
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life is one tHat follows out its own nature, a natural consequence, 
if there is: — first, a healthy mind in perpetual possession of its* 
own health; secondly, if it be strong" and earnest, then most va- 
liant and patient fitted to the times, not anxiously occupied 
about its own body and the thing's belonging to it."^ Then of 
the other matters that maintain life, diligent without excessive^ 
care (admiratione) of each, intending to use the gifts of fortune, 
but not to be dependent upon them. C^ou know, even if I should 
not add it, that perpetual tranquillity and liberty follow, since 
those things are put aside which either irritate or frighten us^ 
For in place of pleasures and of whatever is weak and injurious< 
in base actions, a great joy enters, calm and unshaken; then 
peace and harmony of mind, and greatness together with gentle- 
ness; for all cruelty comes from weakness? De Beata Vita III„ 
3-4. 

" The highest good is a mind despising chance, joyful on 
account of virtue, or: — an invincible strength of mind, skillful, 
calm in action, very kind and careful towards its companions. 
And to sum up, we may call that man happy, for whom there is. 
neither good nor evil, except as the mind is good or evil; he is- 
one who cultivates virtue, is contented with goodness, whom 
accidents of fortune cannot excite or overwhelm, who has known 
no greater good than what he himself can give to himself; whose 
true pleasure is contempt of pleasures." De Vita Beata, IV- 
Sect. 2. 

This desirable state of the mind is thus described in Ep. 59, 
Sect. 16. "The mind of the wise man is like the condition of 
the world above the moon. It is ever serene there. You under- 
stand then why you wish to be a wise man; since he is never 
without joy. This joy is born only from the knowledge of the 
virtues. He cannot rejoice unless he is brave, just and temper- 
ate." 

'*The mind ought to be alert and true, and above all, up- 
right. Believe me, true joy is stern. Do you think anyone with 
a calm countenance, and, as these fastidious people say, with a* 
smile, despises death? opens his house to poverty? keeps hisr 
pleasures in check? meditates on endurance of pain? He who^ 
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liabitually does all this has great joj, but scarcely an ineffetnin- 
•ate joy." Ep- 23, Sect. 4. 

SUMMARY. 

10. Therefore, we perceive that Seneca believed that in 
every man there are divine germs, which, if cared for as Nature 
dictates, will spring up into virtues. By the exercise of these, 
and by victory over bad habits and vices, man gradually ascends 
to his full development. In this last stag'e, desires never trouble 
him, but his mind is in perfect equilibrium, because it is in har- 
mony with Nature. 

To this perfect condition he urges Lucilius, saying: — '*Let 
tts also overcome all; whose reward is not a crown, nor a palm, 
nor a herald ordering silence for the proclamation of our names; 
but virtue, and strength of mind, and peace towards others, if 
in any contest our fortune has been lost.^' Ep. V8, Sect. 16. 



^'^^^^ 
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CHAPTER IV, 



THE SOCIAL RELATIONS 



We now turn to the social aspect of Seneca's convictions, to 
his ideas concerning domestic conduct, the relation of the citizen 
to the state, and the relation of a human being* to society in gen- 
eral. It must be remembered that we are quoting Seneca's 
words which describe an ideal man, and are not criticising his 
acts, which have been a subject of debate for historians. 

DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

1. Of his home very little is said in his writings; of his 
father he always speaks with respect, and we have his letters to 
his mother Helvia and to his brother Gallio, in which there is no 
lack of affection. His wife was ready to end her life with him. 
For his best friends he showed such affectionate soUicitude, that 
fearing harm might come to them through him, he rarely mentioned the 
* name of one of them in his epistles. Thus he shows the feelings of natural 
« affection to relatives and friends, and no further comment is needed. 

THE l-REATMENT OF SLAVES. 

But the broad and humane view with which he regarded slaves, has 
always been admired. The condition, he claims, in which a man is bom 
is not the man himself. A slave is a man with a soul which may be free 
in the captive body. In Epistle 31, Sect. 11, afler defining the mind as 
the presence of God in the human frame, he says, ^'This mind can belong 
alike to the Roman knight, the freedman and the slave. What is a Roman 
knight, or a freedman, or a slave? Names from arising ambition or in- 
justice." 

He devotes the whole of Ep. 47 to a discussion on the treatment of 
slaves. On the one side he shows the bitter bondage of slaves under cruel 
masters who thought severity the only proper means of ruling these men, 
who seemed to them no better than animals. On the other side he de- 
scribes the happy life that bight be given to them. ^Are they slaves?** he 
asks. ^*Nay/ rather they are men. Aref they slaves? Nay, they are com* 
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rades. Are they slaves? Nay, they are humble friends. Are they slaves? 
They are fellow slaves, if you consider that fortune may treat us in the 
same way." Ep. 47; Sect. i. ^'Are you willing to think that this one whom 
you call your slave is bom of woman, enjoys the same heaven, breathes^ 
lives and dies exactly as you do?" Ep. 47; Sect 10. 

^^This, however, is the summing up of my advice: So treat your in- 
ferior as you would like to have your superior treat you.^' Ep. 47; Sect. . 
II. ''He is most stupid who judges the worth of a man either by his gar- 
ments or by hiis circumstances, which latter are only a vestment thrown about 
us. Is he a slave? Perhaps he is free in his spirit Is he a slave? Shall 
this injure him ? Point out a man that is not a slave. One serves his 
desires, another avarice, another ambition, all serve fear.^* Sp* 47; Sect 16- 
1 7. "No slavery is more base than voluntary slavery. Therefore there is no 
reason why the scornful should prevent you from being pleasant to your 
servants, instead of being haughty and supercilious. Let them rather 
love you than fear you. . . .Love cannot be mingled with fear." Ep. 47; 
Sect 17-18. 

After reading the remarks above we can well believe that the philos- 
opher understood the Golden Rule, though he may never have heard it,, 
as well as the words of St John, "Perfect love casteth out fear," I John 
4:18. 

RELATIONS WITH THE STATE. 

The duty to the state and the honor due the Emperor were amoiig 
the religious problems of Rome while Christianity was gaining a foothold 
there. For those philosophers who desired to take part in the public 
affairs, and for those who did not deem it expedient, the following advice 
of the prime minister was equally valuable. "You do not wish to work 
for tlie commonwealth unless as consul, chief of the council, ceryx, or 
a chief magistrate. What if you were unwilling to be a soldier unless you 
could be a general or a tribune? Even if others shall have the first place 
and your lot shall have placed you among the rearguard, fight in that posi- 
tion with voice, exhortation, example and courage: such a one, with his 
hands cut off, goes into battle because he can do good with the part that 
remains, and that which helps in the shouting. You can act in some 
such way as this: if fortune has taken from your reach the first place in 
the state, you can nevertheless stand still, and help in the shouting, and 
if any one shall have ordered quiet, you can stand still and assist by 
silence. fThe work of a good citizen is never useless. J He is heard and 
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seen; by his countenance, his nod, by silent firmness, and by his very gait 
^ he does good. As healthful things by their odor, do good before they are 
^ tasted or touched, so virtue even concealed and at a distance does good, 
whether it walks abroad and does as it likes, or whether it goes at the 
pleasure of another and is compelled to furl its sails,' whether it is at rest 
and mute, and shut up in a narrow space, or open to the sun; in whatever 
guise it is, it may do good. What, do you think that the example of one 
who is keeping quiet is of so little use? It is by far the best way to have 
some leisure in business, whenever a busy life shall be forbidden by chance 
hindrances or by the condition of the state. For never are all matters so 
shut off that there is no opportunity for a good action." De Tranquillir 
tate Animi, IV, Sect. 5, 6, 7, 8. 

RELATION OF MAN TO SOCIETY. 

Seneca^s thought is always directed toward the good of mankind, con- 
demning vice, commending virtue. "Three things, according to an old 
precept, must be set down to be avoided: ' Hatred, Envy, Contempt'^ 
Ep. 74, Sect 10. 

WHAT MUST BE AVOIDED. 

He treats of anger thoroughly in the three books **De Ira," said to 
have been suggested by the actions of the mad emperor, Caligula. 

He discusses the nature of wrath and its causes, contending it is not 
"secundum naturam." With decision 'he refutes every argument in de- 
fence of anger, showing himself a true Stoic in this respect, and draws 
this conclusion, "Therefore there is nothing great or noble in wrath, even 
when it seems overpowering, despising gods and men." De Ira, Liber I, 
Cap. XXI, Sect. i. 

Not only does he point out the causes and evil effects of anger, but 
su^^gests practical remedies. Congenial friends should be chosen, the 
system should be kept in order, the offended person should put himself 
in the place of the offender, and lastly life is too short and precious to be 
wasted in quarrels, and one does not wish to leave a bitter memory. "It 
is necessary," he says, "to know what is your weak point and to carefully 
guard that." De Ira, Liber III, Cap, X, Sect. 4. 

He also closes Ep. 18, with an earnest admonition against anger which 
springs from various causes, and does injury according to the nature of the 
heart in which it is aroused. "Therefore," he concludes, "my Lucilius, 
the end .of great anger is madness; and so wrath must be avoided, not 
for the sake of self-control, but for the sake of sanity." 
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COHCBRNING GIFTS. 

The seven books 'Concerning Beneftts** are noble works, written, it' 
is said, for his own guidance and that of Nero. Th^ir example in.g^ng 
benefits is to be that of the gods. The sentiments, replies as some of 
them are to quibbles, are pure and generous, and culminate in the doc- 
trine of forgiveness to all. 

"Let us see" — "in what way a gift must be given," he says. And'his 
answer is, "Let us give, in the manner in which we should wish to receive; 
above all, freely, quickly, without any hesitation." De Bene. Liber II, 
Seel. I. In Book IV, Sect. 3, he advises to give to those who are in need, 
from whom no recompense can be expected. The reception of a gift 
should respond to the spirit in which the kindness is offered, "We must not 
receive it in a reluctant manner, humbly and slavishly." Liber II, Sect, 
24. 

"He who receives a kindness gladly, has returned it" Liber II, 
Sect. 30. He who tries to give pleasure and succeeds, receives his. re- 
ward, is Seneca's argument, for the spirit in which the good deed is done, 
is the kindness, rather than the gift itself. 

The Seventh Book closes with a discourse on charity. "Perhaps'^ 
he says, •'if you would diligently exanine yourself, you would find in your 
own bosom, the vice concernipgi .which you are complaining. Blind to 
your own, you are angry without cause at a public crime; forgive that you 

may be forgiven Continued kindness overcomes the wicked. . . .Turn 

to these thoughts: my kindness has not been returned, what shall I do? 
That which the gods do, the best donors of all things, who begin to give 
gifts to those ignorant (of the source), and persevere in giving to the un* 
grateful .... Let us imitate them, let us give, even if many things are given 
in vain .... He is ungrateful; he does no injury to me, but to himself; when 
I gave, I received the reward of my kindness. Nor on this account, shall 
1 give with more reluctance but with more diligence; what I lost ia 
this case, I shall receive ia others. But to this same person I 
shall do a; kindness, ag'ain, and as a g'ood farmer, I shall overcome 
the sterility of the soil by care and attention. My kindness is 
spent in vain, that man is dead to all (kindness). It is not ai 
characteristic of a great mind to g'ive and then lose; this is a 
characteristic of a great mind, to lose and then to give.*' De 
Bene, Liber VII. End. 
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SUMMARY OP THK CRimD OP SENKCA. 

4. Thus Lucius Annaeus Seneca, the pupil of Nature, the 

disciple of Truth, found such wisdom concerning God, that we 

looking at his beliefs, in the light of revealed religion are 
amazed. 

The idea of God, the Creator, Who cares for all, even dwell- 
ing within man, and the idea of the relation of man to God, to 
Whom man's divine nature aspires, are comparatively free from 
any materialistic conception. 

The struggle of the soul for freedom from all that might j 

harm it was the noblest work that men knew, and this Seneca / 

supplements by love to mankind, without which the former is / 
impe;rf ect. ' ' 

That which has been discussed at length, may be briefly 

outlined as the summary of the religious convictions of Seneca. 

Seneca was a Pantheist in the best sense of the term. He 

believed that God was the Creator of all, not an organism, the 

Reason, the Mind, the Soul of the Universe, and a God Who 

cared for mankind. 
y He tned to find points of agreement in the schools, and thus to 

create unity of thought 

He seems to acknowledge the existeQ43e of inferior deities. 

He thought that idols and temples were of no avaS, but that a pure 

heart was the best shrine. 

' He believed firmly in the unlimited immortality of the soul, and this 

belief was based on the observation of cycles. 

He believed in Fate, considered either as God or as the law to which 
all must yield. 

The soul is of divine origin and nature. 
God dwells within man. 

The soul is to strive to attain perfection, freedom fix)m aH earthly 
desires. 

He teaches unselfish love to all mankiiid. 

Loyalty to the state is urged upon citizens of every station. 

Such was the creed of Lucius Annseus Seneca, so similar to the 
teadiing of Christianity that some have thought he was a Christian. But 
to cy^e who looks closely, he seems to travel the narrow boundary Une, 
betwfeti the schools of philosophy and Christianity. His ideas are 
nearer the light of truth than those of the schools, they are still in shadow 
when compared with Christianity. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE VIEWS OF SENECA COMPARED WITH THOSE OF THE STOICS. 

We wish to consider, point by point, the views of Seneca as com- 
pared with those of the Stoics, of which school he is often called a dis- 
ciple: Let us therefore examine the creed of the Stoics in the same order 
in which we have treated that of Seneca. 

I. Theology. The Stoic believed that one God, wise and holy, 
ruled the universe. Under His government, the good were happy, while 
misfortunes befell the wicked. Inferior deities, emanations of God, were 
His assistants, and bridged the great chasm between God and man. He 
was supposed to be corporeal, the First Cause, the Primeval Fire from 
which the soul of man emanated, in the form of a warm ether. 

Lipsius and others say that the Stoics were Pan,^gjsts^ and that 
critic remarks, "By the Stoics the world is called God." Often the Stoics 
speak thusy "What then? since some fire and heat are present in all 
things ; which to the Stoics is God^ and permeates all." 

The evil of the world was under another dispensation. They believed 
in universal, not in individual law, and they were fatalists. Concerning 
the immortality of the soul they were divided. 

Seneca believed, with the Stoics, that there was one good God, the 
Ruler of the universe, the Creator of alt; The Epistle "De Providential 
was written mainly to prove that misfortunes that happen to good men 
are not really such, and a good man may be called miserable, but cannot 
possibly be so. 

Seneca was a fatalist, and had a strong faith in the immortality of the 
soul. 

In these respects, the creed of Seneca is identical with that of the 
Stoics, to the other principles, Seneca assents with certain reservations. 

Although he acknowledges the existence of inferior deities, they 
seem to be considered by him as ministering spirits. Nor does he seem 
to feel that a terrible chasm separates God and man. God comes to 
man, and man may approach God by growth in virtue. This last doct* 
rine the Stoics also in part believed, but to them God seems to have 
been "a God afar oflf." 
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The Pantheism in which Seneca believed was more spiritual than 
that of most of the Stoics. 

Concerning the dispensation by which evil has its laws, I find no com* 
ment. In regard to universal law, Seneca says in *'De Providentia III, 
Sect. I. "For all, for whom the gods have more care than for individuals," 
and in Epistle 95, Sect. 50, in speaking of the gods, he says, "They guard 
.he human race, and sometimes are interested in individuals.'' So(^eneca 
believed universal law to be set above individual interest, but not to the 
total exclusion of the latter.1 

II. Psychology. The Stoics said that the bodies of men resembled 
animals, their minds those of the gods, and by their minds they touched 
the gods. 

In all this, Seneca agreed with the Stoics, except in one of the 
miiior points, namely, the theory that the virtues are animal, he differed. 

III. The Education of the Soul. Endurance of pain and evil, the 
Stoics taught, would bring composure and victory, and would make one 
more like the ideal wise man, whom nothing could disconcert. To this 
end, the Stoic examined himself both as a pleasure and a duty. 

No Stoic claimed that he was already wise, but did claim that he was 
advancing towards his ideal of the perfect man, and this idea is said to 
have been original with the Stoics. '^ 

He continually resisted evil 

The cardinal virtues were practical wisdom, courage, self-restraint, 
and all were needed to form the perfect man. 

This was Seneca's model of life, but in place of the austere apathy 
which many sought, he inculculated cheerfulness, saying to Lucilius, "Do 
this above all; learn to be glad." Ep. 23, Sect. 3. 

He nightly examined the deeds and words of the day. 

We have quoted in Chapter III, the gradual progress by which the 
philosopher attains the ideal state. 

All the Epistles to Lucilius are discourses on the cardinal virtues, as 
wqU as on cheerfulness, which he seems to have added to the number. 

IV. The Social Relations. Kindness to all men, and even to plants 
should be practised according to the Stoics. While the Epicureans did 
not wish to be occupied in public affairs, the Stoics recommended it. Life 
should be according to nature. Justice was the social virtue and so was 
placed above the rest. Beneficence and forgiveness were urged. 
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"De Beneficiis" expresses Seneca^s true love for his fellow-beings, 
teaching consideration and tact toward all, covering their short comings 
with charity. Kindness to slaves was the way in which Seneca expressed 
his feeling of justice to all mankind. ''Secundum naturam/' the motto 
of the Stoics repeatedly occurs, as though he also considered it a rule of life » 

Seneca has been criticised, because, when he wished to leave the 
court, (for the sake of personal safety) he immediately began to recom- 
mend retirement from public affairs as best for the study of philosophy, 
contrary to the teachings of the Stoics. 

The above comparison of the Religious Views df Seneca with tiiose 
of the Stoics brings us to this conclusion. — A disciple of Truth, where- 
ever found, Seneca believed in the principles of the Stoics with the spirit 
of a Christian. 
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